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his ability to continue creative work 


with undiminished powers. Perhaps his 
deep interest in the movement he had 
started and in the theory he was build- 


in 


g enabled him to center his ego iden- 
tity increasingly outside his bodily self 
in his work. Convinced that 
through his and 
erles, it was relatively easy for him to 
detach himself the flesh and 


sufferings, and contemplate the demise 


he would 


survive ideas discov- 


from its 


of his poor body with equanimity 


i, volume also contains the story 


of further troubles and dissidence within 
the group of Freud's closest supporters 
ending in Rank’s leaving and the near 
break with Ferenczi. Jones goes to con- 
siderable lengths to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of the myth that 
harsh 


Freud was 


authoritarian Fihrer who w 


brook no deviation from his ideas, quot 


from letters with particularly con- 


Indeed 


Ing 


vincing effect Freud's attitude 
seems to have been remarkably indul- 
gent, and he was ready to believe the 


co-workers who draw- 
him and to 
their originality. After 


of Rank’s book. The 


braham warned Freud that 


1 Dh il 
pest about 


were 


ing away from encourage 


the publication 


Trauma of Birth, 
Rank was 


and Adler 


in fact, as 


going the way of Jung 
this 


Freud 


rejected idea Jones 


to Abra- 


for it 


says, he was distinctly unfair 
him and 


wrote that the worst that could happen 


ham in upbraiding 
because of the new theory was that “‘a 
number of analysts would introduce cer- 
What 
could 
the ut- 
most calm, and after a few years’ work 
it would whether 
had valuable find or 
whether others had underestimated it.” 
After he had given Rank’s ideas a clini 
trial with his 
weeks with 


tain modifications in technique 


further harm would 


stay under the same roof with 


ensue; One 


become plain some 


overestimated a 


cal patients for several 
effect 
“T am getting further and fur- 
the birth trauma. I 
believe it will ‘fall flat’ if one does not 
criticize it too sharply, and then Rank, 
whom I value for his gifts and for the 
great service he has rendered, will have 
learned a useful lesson.”” When the rift 
came, it was Rank’s doing, not Freud’s 


just as it had been with Adler and Jung 


no whatever, he 
wrote 
ther 


away from 
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Ihe second part of the book contains 


summaries and comments on Freud's 


contributions of the years 1919-1939 


each of the 11 chapters being devoted 


to one area. The third of these chap- 


on analysis, will be of spe- 
cial interest to psychologists, who may 


be puzzled by Jones’s odd, ambivalent 


midway position” (as he 
the issue. In these pages he advar 
surprisingly extreme statements in op 


position to the practice of psychoanaly- 
sis by other than 
Yet he 


lay 


anyone physicians 
also tells of his many services 
for analysis, done largely Freud's 


instance; and Freud's positive 
known. It 
who knew the work of 


Rapaport, and Kris (to 


oniv a tew 


is wel 


seems amazing 
anyone 
Erikson 


could write that 


were many nonmedical practit 


psychoanalysis, “its prospect 


recognized as a 


becom 


branch of science would 


perhaps to a 
After this chapter there is 
expected change in 


procedure Begin- 


Biology discusses 


ning with 


Jones 


Freud’s writings on each field 


with a capsule appraisal of | 


on various aspects of modern 


Jones gets outside his area 


competence, the review chapters 
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tional literary biography than to a psy- 
choanalytic study of Freud’s character 
the this 


intelligible 


After first surprise fact be- 


once said 


» be had 


comes Freud 
“Biographical material is not t¢ 


and if it were it could not be used 


f biographical material he 
the 


I he kin ) 
the 


mean el intimate details 


inner thoughts feelings that are 


these are 


records 
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“reud 
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Gaus 


iter to use all documents and let- 


at their disposal, would include 


toms 8 
al that might embarrass the fam- 

if 
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would have been bet 
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Jones 


ter 
acknowledgec limita- 
any rate the finished work 
which others 


trom 


0 piece together 


his book 


S 
Jo much for Jones and 


What Freud—with 
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about what feelings 


a> 


judgments about him 


ientist are we left? Logically. these 


10t closely related qu but it 
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feelings about the man 

Approact 
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1e-judgment of psychoanalysis 
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vol- 


ing 
inp 


these 


posi- 


1 
a generally 


1 the impact of Freud’s personality 


indeed. He comes through to me 
of tremendous stature in spite 


His 


1 
general decenc \ 


man 


his shortcomings courage, in- 


tegrity and devotior 


to of renewed 


inspire a feeling 
the 


rising 


work 


respect for man and heights to 


which he is capable ot 


From the perspective of 


not easy to reach a balanced judgment 
about Freud’s work. We are too close 
It i particularly in 
psychology 
the 
of thought and speech, form- 


of 


to it s part of us 


clinical and_ psychiatry 


part of tools of our daily work 


our habits 


matrix preconcep- 


ing a 
tions and sets as we approach patients 


It the con- 


pervasive 


or data is easy to repeat 
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with the 
that 


cept and _ proposition 
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coldly scrutiny 
on the 


True, it is hard to do so 


When a man of genius i 
reasowm with him. Give him a 


no matter how mixed, than if the 


Universit 


we 
inv other colleague 
If one 


man 1 


not reject psychoanalysis out of hand 


the temptation is to worship, to sus 


pend critical judgment, to be so moved 


by the vastness of Freud’s intellectual 


achievement to decide that he must 


as 


have been right on any doubtful issue 


Psychologists differ, of course, in 


emotional needs for a good 


thoritv. but the 


give up the 
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articles in the 1920s about machines 
which not only test but ich Skin 
ner, who has no more doubt about Pres 
sey's originality and priority than Plato 
had about Socrates’, dug out Pressev’s 
reprints 

Pressey 


Harvard 


self-scoring 
126 Pressey 
SHOULD CP Have AN INDEX? the time schedule. Push your crash 
schedule as you will, get the index 
Ss" uLD CP have an index? nearly done before the Decem! 
1956, its first year i ak a 
Should it keep the in December in page proof 
thereafter? Who uses it? CP does index itself has still to f' through 
wn index. It keeps set- and page proof both. That 
back after it finally gets the De that the Decembe 
ber copy, leafing the index through 


, thoughts have 
squeezed int 
words. The Editor and his indefatigabl 
\ssistant, moreover, keep using the in- 
dex itself, both indices, Name 
ject, restoring again and 
evanescent memory traces. They 


need yet they would not need 


print it. If the index were only 
TEACHING MACHINES 

them, they could make it out a 

keep the cards. Who else uses it? 


it be given up with no more loss than 


that CP would feel a little undressed his familiar charger. right to the door 


as if it had to do without a dispensable tent,. defending the honor 

piece of underwear? Sidney L. Pressey who invented 
Still, if the Editor and his Assistant teaching machine before Skint 

are ready to do the work, buoyed up even got to Hamilton College 

by their pride and somatotonia to cre- , In mentioning Homme and Klau 

ite this monument to CP’s importance, book, described Homme as one who 

why not let them, though no one else had been “working on a machine that 

ever uses it? Well, they need more re- originated with Skinner, the technique 

inforcement than the mere sight of ele- for teaching by machine—or 

gance. They need some feedback that more precisely, by 

proves that the index is being used and _ forcement generated 

appreciated. In 1957 it took the Assist- of a machine with 

ant and three impressed helpers 1 1957, 2 

hours to do the job (as the Editor stood deed’ SO 

by and patted their heads when they the facts 

finished and the Washington office Skir 


nner said 

spent more time on it and then the _ the originator of 
printer, whose bill was $405. Add $22( could now be identified ' tory 
for clerical work in Cambridge and 1886,” he said, “the Patent Office issued Nevertheless even 
Washington (five people) and you find a patent to one Halcyon Skinner ( 


no idea cannot 
CP’s index cost about $625 extra. Phar- kin) for an improved device for teach- 

aoh had the Children of Israel to work ing spelling. Certainly the first psychol- revolution 
for him, but CP pays in its own sweat ogist to take the matter seriously was learning 
and cash. More important, however, is Sidney Pressey who published several 
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and Whither? 


Clara Thompson, with the collaboratiori of Patrick Mullahy 


Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development. New York: Grove Press, 


252. $1.45. 


1957. Pp. xii 
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Theodor Reik (Ed.) 


Psychoanalysis and the Future: A Freud Centenary Memorial. New 
York: National Psychological Association for Psychoanalysis, 1957 
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x + 160. $2.00. 


published in 
peer changed: 


was reproduced from 


Dr. Thompson is a } 
I New 
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Andre Missenard 


In Search of Man 
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to heighten this expectation (and un- 
doubtedly to profit from it) 
that t book 


things, studies by Carrel and Missenard 


by 


stating 


he presents, among other 


on “the effect of spiritual forces in the 


formation of man’s lity The 


persona 


suggested connection is misleading 


Carrel and Missenard do agree in 


me 
SOTHIC 


itudes toward society and prescrip- 


Philosophically, how- 


In Search of Man 


tions for its ills 
is neither corol- 
ry nor successor but antithesis to Man, 

Unknown 
Missenard 


ot the 


feebly affirms the reality 


supernatural, but he excludes it 
from his study, which is conscientiously 


He menti ligion a 


believers 


naturalistic 


they 


h other 


virtues as “sincerity 


exactitude, and striving for 


He produces no validation 


either trom science 


ryt r ] mm 
Dut prociaims 
} + 

noritarian 


This aut 


h, which he frankly labels as such 


is one of the great weaknesses of his 


book but not, alas, the only one 


Few scientists will 
Missenard’s 


velopment is determinis 


quarrel 
idea. Human 


Li¢ 


central 
and it 
ind 
d 


psy¢ hological-sociological )—actins 


are heredity environ- 


e*nt—physical, chemical, and “psychic 


ther. The understanding of man 


t then. to a few, individuall) 


ve reduced 


complicated points, chief among which 


10n 


are genetics, diet, climate, and educa 


Johnson's anecdote of the 


tion. Samuel 
dog that walked on its hind legs comes 


“It is not 


to find it 


to mind done well; but you 


are surprised done at 


Just so it is wonderful that one 
can discuss such diverse subjects; 
not to well 


be expected that he do it 


or be more charitable, that he dis- 


LO 


cuss them all equally well 


* ARD’S genetics is a generation 


out of date, reasonably sound as far as 
it goes but hopelessly behind the times 


The same is true of several other topics 
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and environmental influences on the 


for instance of his discussion of parental 
IQ 


The latest work explic tly cited on that 


subject was published in 1939 except 


for one study with which Missenard was 
ected 


himself conn vhich 


published in confirmed 


ched 


clusions rea 
and earli 
apparent 
there may 


such subject 
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enced 


exist ioned 


quest 


they have ture 


Huntingtor 


Missenard is highly debatable. t 


tensity claimed by 


least. Huntington, a protessor 
Uni 


em 


the climate 


found 


Englar 


versity 
New 
the 


} 
ima 


especi lI 
for development 

is his northern 
Neither 


satisfactorily explained the fact 


Missenard fine 


ceptionally favorable one 


that 
actual origins 


their own criteria, the 


western civilization were in 


unsuitable regions 


In Search of Man en with a 


sound over 
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No 1\ 


hror 
nro 


LO! 
and de 
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by Piaget in his study of the develop- 
thought 
most 


ment of in children 


The this 


essay is the telling criticisms it gives of 


important feature of 


abstractionism as an adequate account 
This 


according to 


of the development of concepts 
abstractionist account 
which the mind somehow separates com- 
mon elements out of repeated experi- 
present-day psy- 


ences, is still current in 


chological Since this general area 
of what 


behavior has been pretty ster 


texts 
is most characteristically human 
re- 


nue in 


cent decades, psychologists should be 


nt 
Ne 


eager for different tools to work it with. 
the logicians are 
with his 

Geach’s 


the usual conception of the 


It is just possible that 


producing them. Consistent 

opposition to abstractionism is 
reversal of 
relationship between general judgments 
The 


the latter 


and particular sense impressions 


former are not generated by 
Rather, d 


general judgments 


somehow 


the 


the min generates 


and real prob- 
lem is how they get applied to particular 
experiences 


These ways of think 


not 


g are. of course 


new. Geach gives chief credit to St 
Thomas Aquinas. With the exception of 
the British empiricists, most of the great 
thinkers of Western Civilization, includ- 
ing Kant, have expressed similar ideas 
According to this view, the mind some- 
how makes concepts, and the essential 
problems are: (1) How does it perform 
this And 2) How 


happen that there is any correspondence 


function? does it 
between the concepts and reality? 


Although a scholarly treatment is not 
attempted in this essay, the author does 
accounts of the works of 
Russell, Ryle, and Price 


In disposing of the ab- 


give critical 
Wittgenstein 
among others 
stractionist explanation of the develop- 
ment of concepts, Geach ignores the 
that a 


concepts i 


fact most important feature of 
catalogue 
Nor does this fact 


necessarily commit one to 


many s actually a 
of common elements 
the abstrac- 
tionist account of the genetic aspect 

Prob- 
ably the author did not intend to com- 
with a 


This book is not easy reading 


municate very wide audience 


This belief grows stronger as one gets 
into the last pages of the book where 


the Latin 


more frequently 


language is used more and 
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analys 
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process. Freudian analysis brought to- 
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nected as members of the same process 


events never before systematically linked 
together. Similarly, functional analysis 


seeks new perspective by perceiving 


previously overlooked social identities 
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merchant, ordinarily considered polar 


opposites, are characterized by a basic 
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alysis Decome 


motives 
life 
SUL ial 


systems of 


systems 0 


d the 


r 
ul 


quences—which Merton 


Freud, m 
W hat 


spective | 


mit 


Kenneth 


y 


est and 
ke 


Burke 


incongruilly 


an 


inintended 


ysten 


provide 
ichor: 
i welcome pro- 


tify the 


verbal orienta- 
The 


f behavior 


vetween the intended objectives 


conse- 
did 


—provides 


named, as 


latent 
called “per- 


(Permanence 








functional analysis in the study of social 
attitudes and reference groups. A previ- 
ously published search for more suitable 
paternity of the facts re- 
ported in The American Soldier in ‘ret 
erence group theory’ and a newly pub 
lished chapter locating reference groups 
in the social structure comprise over one 
Like Par- 


bey ond the data 


fifth of the present volume 


Merton runs far 


ing the problem simply with in- 


tual nutcrackers. The conceptual 


lay seems exhaustive and exhausting 


But new research possibilities are perma- 
} +} nin - 
pried open u he pincer 


move- 
these 


wedges 


crossed categorie and 


serve as opening 
investigat 

} oath aes | 

The new chapter is a source of rich 


possidiyv critical 


reter- 
groups—normative, comparative 
contextual. Nonmembership in 


ne 1 - 
usualy seen as a null Category 


kinds of 
depending on attitudes to- 


nembership and 


lificantly different 
group-defined eli- 


Nonconformity, as well as con- 


s seen 


Role and 


as reference group be 


status are treated in 


role-sets and status-sec juences 


These examples illustrate, but do not 


summar 


ummarize, a highly promising taxonomy 


vhich should be required reading for 


him who would launch research that 


ial variables 


uses SOC 


One carping note. Merton rejects 


counting’ in favor of ‘qualitative’ 


methods, prefers survey techniques to 


laboratory experiment. His somewhat 


casual dismissal of experimental models 


; ] 
Oot social 


the grounds of their 


process on 


ty to produce social variables rea 


lly, needs, as he admits, more sys- 


tic attention 


sum, functional sociology vields 


delightful, surprising, and some- 


socially 


reprehensible classifica- 


tions, but pigeonholing is not the goal 
Nor 


lating observed classes of 


is Merton much concerned with re- 
behavior t 
their hypothesized origins or “functional 
prerequisites 

The significance of functional analysis 
in sociology is that every distinct pat- 
tern of behavior, every social grouping 
is to be 


treated as an instrumental re- 


sponse to a particular kind of environ- 
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ing situation. Social events are consid- 


ered as arrangements for meeting the 
conditions involved in some specific situ- 


t 
his 


analysis is carried out | 
attempting to locate the particular kind 


ation by 
4 ] als . tt , ? 
of social milieu in which each pattern of 


behavior has its origin, and by tracing 
the successive modifications of the be- 
havior pattern in response to the con- 
sequences of its impact and changes in 
the settin n this sense, functional so- 


ciology is 1 


merely Freudian but ac- 


tually a behavioral sociology 


A Grand Tour 
the Social 
Sciences 


Ralph Ross and Ernest van 
Haag 


den 


The Fabric of Society: An Intro- 
duction to the Social Sciences. 
New York: Harcourt. Brace, 1957 


Pp. xv + 777. $7.5C 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


ie de 
Graduate 

iness Administration. He describes 

free-wheeling social psy- 

has wandered into many 

reas of sociology inthropoloe, Dp liti- 


f ’ f - 
CP re- 


and even economics 
Nine Portraits two 
(CP, May 1956, 1, 149). He 


has been around Harvard and the Mass- 


li science, 


s07 1 Ls net 
VIEWER Nis soviet 


vears ago 


; ; 
achusetts Institute of Technology for a 


number of years now, and at present 


he is concerning himself with mass 


ommunication in American society 


I {' RE we have a highly literate, highly 
intelligent de through 


tour force 
55 chap- 


every tent h 


the social sciences. There are 


book 


beginning 


ters to this Taking 
with the first, we 
get the following chapter headings: Per- 


sonality and Socialization, Stratification, 


chapter 


The Role of Science in Socie ty, Popula- 
Alternative Social 
Vote—A 
throughout the 


tion, Systems—the 
Study 


be « yk one 


Soviet Union, and The 
Distributed 


finds discussions of Marxism, scientific 
method, economic theory, and economic 
planning, etc., et 

reader 


In those areas where the 


firsthand competence he will often 
appreciative of the authors’ choice 
alternative paths along which to 

Thus 


their analysis of the 


system stands up well under close scru- 


tiny. I also found the discussion of the 


fic method 


to be 


more broadly based than those 


ordinarily encountere 


psychol 
Ogists 
Equally impressive 
ful in gaining 
Haag’s <¢ hapte r 
is very skillt 
flagrant usua 
school of writ 
we are headed t 


Dankruptcy Dut 


his essay 


‘ir distinct 
van den Haag admit 
duced products 
estheticalls 
ucts. He com 
disappearance ol 
impossible for 
commission distin 
produced product 
tic quality, are 
the hands of the 
Thus, the exterr 
élite were distinguished are disappearing 
[here is real irony in this positior 


since one the most frequently en- 
countered assertions is that 


become physic lly 
Haag 


fact that it may be the 


people have 


sufficient Yet van der reveals 


involuntarily the 


man who 
seek their 


Perhaps the crit our 


identity in external 
modern so- 
ciety have been indulging themselves in 
a highly rationalized projection of their 
own problems 

For the professional psychologist, The 
Fabric of Society belongs more at his 
bedside than on his desk 


failed 


Despite long 


pondering, I to conjure up an 





Instinct: A Modern but 
British Discussion 
Ronald Fletcher 


Instinct in Man: In the Light of 
chology. New York: International Universities Press, 1957. Pp. 348. $7.5 


Recent Work in Comparative Psy 


nted psychologists 
ed States. Nevertheless a) 


quieting degree 





clude breathing, eating, drinking, main- 


taining comfortable temperature, sleep- 


ing, caring for comfort of body surface 


fearing general activity, sex- 


excretion 
" 


ual activity. The table also summarizes 


so-called “general instinctive tendencies’ 


(“ego-tendencies”), including pleasure- 


pain and attachment-avoidance 
Implications of instinct theory 


given for comparative psychology 


learning theory, and in some detail for 
the concept of intelligence. The relation- 


the 


psychology, sociological theory 


idea of instinct to social 
and edu- 
cational theory are treated 
Attention is given to the critical- 
period hypothesis. This hypothesis claims 


that there are critical stages in the ma- 


of the individual when learning 


turation 
is more significant for the basic develop- 
ment of personality than is learning that 
takes place during other relatively quies- 
The statement is made 
that 


ethology are 


cent periods 
“It is 


comparative 


clear psycho-analysis and 


agreed upon 
intimate relation between the in- 


the learning 


importance of 


the 
incts an > nature of 
and 


the critical-period hypothesis.’ 


process also 


ai American psychologist sees this 


as a book in which concepts such as pur- 


pose, active subjective experiences 


un- 
conscious mechanisms, inborn tenden- 
cies to behavior. and other topics seldom 
treated by biologically oriented, objec- 
evalu- 
the 
real problems 
that are all 


passed over in silence by 


ive scientific psychologists, are 
ated in detail. In 
tl 


1uthor wrestles with some 


this treatment 


of psychology too often 
modern quan- 
titative behavior. In this 
however, it noted 
that the author has not 
mentioned or evaluated much relevant 
American research that the 


Some 


students of 


connection, may be 


with regret 
bears on 
book 


American work, it is true, is referred to 


central problems of his 


but, for example. the following names 
which come easily to the reviewer’s mind 
among the many others that might be 
cited, are not mentioned in the index of 
the book: J. Ball. T. H. Bissonnette 
C. R. Carpenter, J. L. Fuller, C. S. Hall 
H. H. Harlow. C. G. Hartman. D. O 
Hebb, E. H. Hess. D. Hooker, C. L 
Hull. W. S E. F. Kinder. H 


Hunter 
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Y. Kuo. N. E. Miller. H. W 
B. F. Skinner. R. L 
Sperry. E. C 
Iryon, C. J 
R. M 
Young 


Nissen 
Solomon. R. W 
R. C 


Kliver, Z 
J P. Scott 
Tolman 
Warden W F 
Yerkes. P. T. Young 
s basic worry about the 
resent .volume thus concerns trans 
ic communication in psychology 

in the 


bsecnl 
1Vvely 


is much that is important 
volume that 
Americ 
he other hand. the 


present is seldom ac 


considered ir psycholog 
is inadequate 
in its evaluation of 
work that bear 
understanding « 
_ behavior 
psychology 
physics 
chemistry, and the sciences 
making its everyday working concepts 


ind its research findings truly interna- 


start such 
is in Anglo-Americar 


because here at least 


Certainly 


full understanding 


tional the place to 


psv¢ hology there 
is no serious language barrier to be over- 
come. Unfortunately, however, the pres- 
ent volume brings home only too clearly 


how this 


needed in the study of motivatior 


urgently rapprochement _ is 
and 
inborn. behavior. The last nine words of 
the author's 
Man, in the 


Comparative 


chosen title. Jnstinct in 
Light of Recent Work in 
Psychology, the in- 


completeness of the present treatment 


make 


especially obvious 


A Is 


Monolith 


Conrad M. Arensberg, Solomon 
Barkin, W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Harold L. Wilensky, James C. 
Worthy, Barbara D. Den- 


nis (Eds.) 


No 


Mosaic 


and 


Research in Industrial Human Re- 
New York 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. x 


lations. Harper and 


7 £15; pou. 


by Mitton L. But 


t recently 


1 Psychology 
Harper 
1956). 


ih germs EN authors contril 
mall volume. In ; 
involved, but 

tors are also among 
The editors and contrib 
affiliations in the following 
is from industry; one is af 

union; the remainder have college a 
ations, and the instit ; 
ing represented are 


Massachusetts 
Princeton 


‘one 
Institute 
Insti- 


tute of Technology, Cornell, and (two 


Columbia 
Technology Carnegie 


from each) University of Calif 
University 
of Michigan 

The combined efforts produce a book 


which in the opinion of the reviewer is 
either unbalanced or esoteric or perhaps 
both. The 


from different 


editors asked specialists 
representing 


the 


contro- 


disciplines 


many points of view to appraise 


research and shed light on the 


versies.” At the outset they assumed it 
more useful to ask 


would be “what we 


know the behavior of people at 


about 





Love Awry 


Hervey Cleckley 


I'he Caricature of Love: A Dis- 
cussion of Social, Psychiatric, 
and Literary Manifestations of 
Pathologic Sexuality. New York 





He distinguishes clearly between evi- 


dence and assumption. He realizes that 
the available data support only tentative 
conclusions, and he always welcomes 
real data from any source. He contrib- 
that are 


and in- 


utes data and interpretations 


carefully weighed, documented 
dexed. Some of. the cases and quotations 
may be rather tough for tender skins, 
but Cleckley cites them professionally 
and in good spirit 

We know that many a minority group 
tends to set itself up as right and tries 
to contemn or indoctrinate the common 


herd. Cleckley that the 
aberrants in constitute 


shows sexual 


literature more 


Phey 


praise one another's work; they repre- 


or less wittingly, such a group 


sent themselves as most enlightened; 
they decry normal sexual love; and they 
take any criticism of their own ways as 
prejudiced cruelty. They also appeal to 
their 


their 


supposedly scientific support for 


that 


notions of what is good for man ought 


position, and they assume 


to be accepted by at least the reading 


public 


Accordingly, today many ‘sophisti- 


cated’ people associate creative writing 


and other arts with sexual perversion, 


and literature that deals 


with 


serious literature.’ 


consider any 


normal love and sexuality not 
When a homosexual 
is penalized for offenses against decency 
cultured voices 


protest the judgment 


St he | y| 


a perverted and perverting 


At least one board has refused 
to dismiss 
male teacher, apparently because they 
thought the complaints against him were 
prejudiced and he was a good teacher 

Cleckley cites the formal pronounce- 
ments on sexual love by aberrant writ- 
ers; he contrasts these statements with 
the actual crudeness, unhappiness, and 
their 
those same writers; 


instability, even within ‘adjust- 
ment,’ revealed by 
he reports on clinical cases. similarly; 
and he shows how basically antisexual 
escapist, and even pathological are such 
writers and all the perverts that he has 
observed. Such basic disorder, he points 
with popular ignorance 


and the social freedom that is permitted 


out, together 


within each sex, makes homosexuals in 
proportion to their numbers far more 
harmful to individuals and society than 
are heterosexual 

He shows 


persons 


further that many male 
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homosexuals, while compulsively avoid- 
ing woman, yet grope toward her through 
feminizing their love objects or pre- 
ferring that This 
preference of many homosexuals for a 


men desire women 
heterosexual or at least bisexual object 


seems to have been overlooked in the 
technical literature hitherto 

Cleckley also analyzes the theories 
particularly the psychoanalytic theories, 
that have variously stimulated and con- 
fused our understanding of sex and love 
Moreover, he shows how mixed are many 
people’s ideas about sex and love, nor- 
mal and abnormal. He examines the sex- 
ual miseducation, the linking of the 
sexual with the inherently evil and un- 
clean, to which countless young people 


have 


morality; and he considers the possible 


been subjected in the name of 
effects of such miseducation upon emo- 
tional health and happiness. All of this 


analysis is searching and illumi 


Therapy he does not cover. He men- 


tions Freud’s rather pessimistic judg- 


ment, but not the efforts of many in the 
excellent work 


A. Williams 
others—work of 


field today, and not the 


of Prince, Tom Erickson 


and which the most 


relevant parts are unpublished. His book 
however, was not intended to cover 
therapy 

The Caricature of Love is a straight- 
forward antidote for some of the most 
serious current superficialities about sex 
show- 


It is also a tonic; for, in 


and love 
the false, Cleckley implies the 


true 


and in the last chapter he develops 
within the acknowledged limits of words 
understanding 


an admirable bio-ethical 


nd life. Thus I think the 


should be 


of teachers 


of sex, love, a 


book useful on the 
researchers, liter- 


counseiors 


ary critics, and libraries for adults 


The Dollar Dimension in 


Testing Decisions 


Lee J. Cronbach and Goldine C. Gleser 


Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions. Urbana 


nois Press, 1957. Pp. 165. $3.50. 


, a e J } ’ 
Reviewed \ 


Dr. Flanagan established the. American 


Institute for Research in Pittsburgh in 


President and Di- 


e }} de 
well as Pro 


1946 and is now tts 
rector of Research as 
of Psychology at the University 
During the Second World War 


Flanagan and Director of 


burgh 
he was Col 
the Program in Aviation Psychology, 
selection 


He has develope d and 


many 


the program for the of air- 
candidates 
standardized 


achie 


crew 
tests of educational 
vement which have had wide use in 


schools and colleges during the 
Now at the 
with 


classification, the measurement of 


twenty years Institute he 


concerns himself selection and 


train- 
ing and performance, highway and safety 
research, operations and systems analy- 
sis, and comparable ways in which the 
social macrocosm gets its 


units imter- 


operating properly 


JoHN C 


University of Illi- 


FLANAGAN 


” REVIEWING the 
measurement theory and stating the 
objectives of their book, Cronbach and 


Gleser write 


The traditional theory viev 
measuring instrument intends 
accurate, numerical values 

attribute of the individual. It there 


e stresses, as the 


tative 


for prime value, precision 


of measurement and estimation In 


practical testing, however, a 


quantitative 
estimate is not the real 


choice between two or mort 


ments must be made. The test 


cate each person to the proper 


| category 


and accuracy of measurement is valuable 


nly insofar as it aids in this qualitative 


decision 


Ihe authors report that in trying to 


formulate theoretical models to study 


best strategies in such practical situa- 
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being able to predict, not how well all If the test author is developing 


persons would do if given uniform treat- placement test, a little more ¢ 


ment, but the payoff to be gained by His test should predict diff 


A GLOSSARY assigning persons with certain charac- off for different treatments 


teristics to one treatment rather than quite different from predict 


another; the value of a large variety of payoff for any one of the 


OF SOME TERMS short tests as compared with one or a into which placement 


few long ones if a number of decisions To develop such a test 
USED IN THE are to be made; the complexity of the amount of informatior 


problem of evaluating alternate strate- treatments is needed. however 


OBJECTIVE SCIENCE gies in the classification decision situa- 
OF BEHAVIOR t10Nn | the Achilles heel of decision decisions regarding 


a test will be valuable 


theory —the evaluation of the outcomes 
of decisions; and, finally, the impor- 
tance of decision theory in that it en immediate use the approach 


By ables a rigorous comparison of alternate again. the needs for evaluating outcom 
testing procedures when all of the possi- stimatir ts. and making the admin- 
r ‘ c _— ble payoffs and costs under each of these 

WituramM S. VERPLANCK 


alternates have been estimated 


Provides an empirical vocabu- N these discussions the authors have 


pointed out a new approach to evaluat- 
lary in the science of human ing the worth of psychological tests used 
; in specific ways to aid in making per- 


and animal behavior 


sonnel decisions. The new approach 
pears to be comprehen 
Familiarizes readers with de- sound. What impact will it have on 
2 ' chological testing? 

velopments in the study of ani- ’ 


DOOK Sno 


It appears that the u 
mal behavior of theoretical 
developments since 

in their concluding sentence 
} 


Clarifies concepts used by be- covered “only a sn corner 


. . main.” Some of this developmen 
haviorists and ethologists 
be slow, for the authors warn that 
mathematics of decision theon 
volved and laborious 

As far as t 


book oO! 


test development il 
procedures is concerned, the results wil 
Price $1.00 be still slower to appear. W hat are the 
implications for the author of a new 
intelligence series, an aptitude battery 
or a personality test? It is difficult to 
Order from: hie ‘eat de nibeien Din Mf he ix p00. 
paring his test for commercial 
tion, since no single strategy 


NW 


AMERICAN e appropriate for all of 
ee eee test users. One of the importar 

PSY CHOLOGICAL of decision theory in such situat 
ASSOCIATION | | that. all factors must be evaluated 

included. It hardly seems that the test 

—- author can be told more than that the 

1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. sa lla i ie i EM celine ne 

test snoulc 2 @ ugh in validity a 

Washington 6, D. C. possible for all of the criteria for which 

they are likely to be used and as low as 


possible in testing costs 
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life of the infant: 


individual’s behavior is 


Destructiveness, guilt, and 








and so, ever after, the 
sh uped not only 
} 


by external cues but also by “internal 


objects,” of which this one is the earliest 


creativeness 


are said to develop in response to 


internal drama 
Rickman applies Klein's theory 
interesting way to the ur 
man’s need for bel 
was a Quaker, one is not 
e the Quaker | 
S great need ol 
overcoming a 


despair t t J 


ind isolat 

Like Bergler 
problem of 
his solutio 
ochist does not Says 
wish pall ind defeat 
cept these as w av stauions OI 
to pleasure The masoct 
punishment in lieu of a more severe 
conscious sly feared punl shment 
agate vork shows that this greater d 
i istration Thus masochist rd 
ing to Reik, is linked to oedipal rather 
than to oral conflicts 

here is more. much more, in S 
Love and Lust than I have touched on 
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Minimal Statistics 
Victor H. Noll 
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Alfred H. Rifkin 


Schizophrenia in 
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of the S 


Psychoanalytic 
ice 1956 Sy 
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cal pictures and that it would have been 
desirable to have a more definite esti- 
mate of the introjective and projective 
processes in these patients. 

Iwo of Dr. Hill's 


repeating; first, 


Statements are 


worth The trouble is 


that if the unconscious is clear to such 


a patient, it is quickly evident that what 


is ordinarily conscious in most people 


not in his useful 


awareness In any 


form,” and, second, apropos the schizo- 
“This is the 


anxiety imountin 


phrenic mother, relation- 


ship of mutual g to 


a resonating and reverberating reaction, 
so that the mother’s anxiety arouses the 
hild 


Cchid s 


child’s anxiety 
What is 
out of the 


a: 


lief that his 


and the 


irouses 


the mother’s specific is that 


the child comes experience 


with a fixed be mother’s 


ity to maintain her ego 


ntegrity Is 


tinca YY ) > } ld | st 
contingent upon the child’s implici 
t r 


ceptance her requirement 


which come to be built 


mn! + od > > ¢ 
compiicated series ol! 


into him 
interdictions, in- 


hie; , | r mir 1] 1 r 
hibitions, avoidances, and compulsions 


The group agreed that schizophrenics 


respond to psychotherapy which is con- 


cerned with establishing 
and working out difficulties in personal 


relationships 


They also agreed that the therapist 


as a person is involved in the solution 
of these relational problems and that 
his own feelings and relational capacity 
play an extremely 


important part 


treatment which depends essentially on 


the 


] 
Indeed 


interpersonal relationship 


chief value of this book comes from a 
discussion of the experiences, and, more 
importantly, the feelings therapists 
who have fortunately not been 1 
to reveal their own personalities 
Although there are some provocative 


variations in the general concepts that 


these speakers and their several dis 


cussants present, most of them agree 
in regarding schizophrenia as a destruc- 
tive and crippling way of life caused by 
interference in the development of 
ego. Such interference appears to 
occurred in relation to experiences 
human beings important to the chile 
the period of his growth 

Of particular interest and significance 
is the last paragraph which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“How to 


precious 


this, 


power? 


bring about all the 


gift of therapeutic 
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First, through a life experience, includ- 


ing personal therapeutic experience, 


which enables the therapist to be opera- 


tionally ‘at home’ with these phenom- 


ena, not merely verbally ‘facile 


about 


them.’ Secondly, a continuing experi- 


ence, with good supervision, beginning 


with the patients one has 
] 


which one learns as one ea 


one is able learn from 
ind from one’s partici; 


volvement 


Anatomy of Conformity, Junior Size 


C. Wayne Gordon 


The Social System of the High School: A Study in the Sociology of 


Adolescence. Glencoe. IIL: 


Social Psychology 


Ww" the title of this book The 
ial System ofa High Sch 
would be a ceptable As 
le i mewhat 
a descript 
school, 


High. It cor 


a resident 


which 
which 


tants 


Midwest City one of the nat 


est metropolitan communities.” Dr. Gor- 


don, now at the Ur 
collected 


iversity of Rochester 
A 


the material for this 


while he was a member of the W 


High School faculty 


used as the ba for his doct 


The 


sertation in 


+ 


data set fort 


part, to those which “were 


to the time and resources of 


searcher. They are sociological 


than psychological in nature, with 


mary emphasis on_ institutional 


Free Press 


report 


1957. Pp. xi + 184. $4 


achievement, extracurricular 


tion clique 1 el 
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